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EDITED BY SAMUEL RHOADS, of their acquaintance came in, who was opposed, 
10 WHOM ALL COMMUNICATIONS MAY Be ADDRESSED. | 2 principle, to the superstitions of the times, 
rr and in a solemn and sorrowful manner related 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY the account of some innocent persons then sen- 
; ; 7 tenced toacruel and barbarous torture—Prynne, 
At No, 50 North Fourth Street, Bastwick and Burton. This touching informa- 
PHILADELPHIA. tion took such hold on her mind, that leaving 
Price, PAYARLE IN ADVANCE, Two dollars per annum, | the room, she retired into a private apartment, ‘ 
or six copies for Ten dollars. and, shutting the door, knelt down and poured 
Postage on this paper, when paid quarterly or} out her soul to the Lord. In this time of re- 
yearly in advance, 13 cents per annum in Pennsyl- tirement before her Maker, she became wonder- ‘ 
vania, and 26 cents per annum in other States. fully melted; and afterwards acknowledged that : 
7 ; - | she felt peace and acceptance with Him, adding, 
Some account of MARY Sprincett, afterwards | «This was prayer which I never was acquainted 
Mary Penington ; with a brief notice of her! with before, either in myself, or from any one 
husband, Sir William Springett; and also beside.” Having now become dissatisfied with 
of Isaac Penington, her second husband. | the ministry of the priest of the parish, on whom $ 
Mary Penington was born in the year 1616, ' the family attended, she was accustomed to go 
and was married to her first husband, Sir Wm. ' several miles on foot—often with much difficulty 
Springett, in 1641, who lived not much above '—to heara Puritan preacher of celebrity in those 
two years after their marriage, leaving his widow , days. This circumstance, together with her seri- 
with one son; their daughter, Gulielma Maria ous demeanor and circumspect conduct in the 
Springett, was born after her father’s decease, family where she resided, brought her under 
and became the wife of William Penn. suffering from her guardians, and she became a i 
Mary Penington lost her parents when she | reproach and a by-word to her acquaintances ¥ 
was about three years old, and was placed under | and relatives. Notwithstanding these discourage- et 
the guardianship of those who were observant of ments to so young a person, she continued firm 
superstitious customs, days of fasting and of | in refusing all vain company, card-playing, and 
feasting, &c., but otherwise careless of the duties , other diversions. She was a strict observer of 
of the Christian religion. She afterwards went | the First day of the week, and avoided the use of 
to reside with more religious people, and having | such articles of food as occasioned trouble, or a 
a zealous maid-servant, who was accustomed to | took up much time in preparing, on the day set 
read to her works on religious subjects, during | apart for public worship. This continued to be $ 
the intervals of public worship, she diligently at-} pretty much the tenor of her life, until she was . 
tended thereto. When only eight years of age, | married to her first husband, in the year 1641. 
her mind became seriously impressed on hearing} Sir William Springett began, in very early 
h = the text, “Blessed are they that hunger and | life, to see the superstitions, follies, and fruitless 
| thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled.” | devotion of the times, as it regards both the minis- 
Having been taught to repeat the Lord’s Prayer | try and form of worship in the Church of Eng- 
on many occasions, it was at length shown her, | land. Their manner of making bishops, and or- 7 
that she knew not what true prayer was; for| daining other ministers and ecclesiastical officers, 
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what she read out of a book, any ungodly person 
might also do. Her mind thus became deeply 
exercised, and in great distress, she cried aloud, 
“Lord, what is prayer?’ She now undertook 
to compose her own forms of prayer, although 
she had not yet learned to write very distinctly, 
but soon began again to question whether this, 
also, was true prayer, and she was much troubled 


he held to be an abomination in the sight of God; "e4 


he rejected the use of the common prayer-book ; 
disapproving also of their surplices, and the 
administration of their sacraments, called Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper. This distant view 
of things, proceeded from a glimpse of the dawn- 
ing of that day, wherein prayer was to be put up 
with the spirit and the understanding; he saw 


about it. Thus she continued burthened in mind, | that there was a spirit of prayer and supplication, 


until one day, sitting at her work, a gentleman! in which all that had it would find acceptance 
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with God; nay, more, that the very sighs and 
groans which went forth from that spirit would 
make intercession with the Father. He also saw 
in that little measure of light, according to the 
dispensation of that day, that the priests were 
not to preach for hire, but were to be sent forth 
of the Lord, who would endue them with power 
to reach the consciences of men. Although it 
had not been given him to see the unlawfulness 
of wars and fightings, nor the inconsistency of 
endeavoring to promote or uphold Christianity 
by the sword, yet it appears that Sir William 
Springett entered the army on purely patriotic 
and disinterested principles. Neither fame nor 
wealth was the object of his ambition or desire ; 
but from an apprehension of duty, he thought it 
right to contend for civil and religious liberty, 
which, in those days, were greatly encroached 
upon by the powers which ruled. He had re- 
ceived a liberal education at the University of 
Cambridge, but his religious perceptions were 
more spiritual, and greatly in advance of the 
times in which he lived. Firm in resolves, and 
decided in his purposes, as more light, from time 
to time, broke in upon him, he refused to be 
trammelled with the views of any of the religious 
professors of those stirring times of polemical 
controversy ; but when occasions required, as he 
felt it right, so he acted ; and for his singularity, 
he became a wonder and reproach to his contem- 
poraries and acquaintance. When he married, 
his wife and he refused the use of the ring and 
some other superstitious customs which are ob- 
served on such occasions ; many of the dark for- 
mal words were likewise by desire omitted in the 
marriage ceremony. Both himself and his wife 
were daily exercised in private devotion, and 
what they considered to be Divine service ; yet 
scrupling many of those things which were then 
and are still practised by many professors of the 
Christian name; such as singing Psalms at ap- 
pointed times, and using the book of Common 
Prayer. This last, as being merely a human 
composition, he cut out from his Bible, to which 
it had been inappropriately appended. Believ- 
ing that songs of praise must spring from the 
same source as prayer, they could not use either 
one or the other in the accustomed form and 
manner ; and knowing that “ the preparation of 
the heart is of the Lord,” they dared not join in 
prayers, or songs of praise, appointed in the wis- 
dom and will of man. 

Sir William Springett absented himself from 
the public worship, and was in the practice of 
going some miles to hear one Wilson, an extra- 
ordinary man in his day, who had been suspend- 
ed for non-conformity. On the birth of his child, 
he would not suffer the usual prayers to be offered, 
but prayed himself, and gave the Lord thanks ; 
and when the child was eight days old, he did 
not allow the parish priest to sprinkle it, but had 
it carried five miles to the aforesaid Wilson, 
he himself standing sponsor, (as it is called,) 
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and receiving the charge from the priest on the 
oceasion. There was a great seriousness and 
solemnity in doing this thing, for they then be- 
lieved it to be a gospel appointment. Invita- 
tions were sent to the professing people for more 
than ten miles distant, desiring them to come 
and seek a blessing from the Lord on his ordi- 
nance. It was not very long afterwards that they 
came to see the emptiness and unsoundness 
of this ceremony, and they both rejected, not 
only water baptism, but also the use of the out- 
ward bread and wine, as not being ordained of 
Christ to be used in his Church.* 

When Sir William Springett was but twenty- 
two years of age, his talents, his zeal, and his in- 
fluence in the country, procured him a Colonel's 
Commission for raising a regiment of foot soldiers 
in the Parliament service, and he was afterwards 
made a Deputy-lieutenant of the county of Kent. 
He raised, without beat of drum, eight hundred 
men, (most of them professors or professors’ sons,) 
besides his own company of 120 volunteers, 
young men of property who, with himself, took 
no pay for their services. With this considera- 
ble reinforcement, he joined the Parliament army, 
under the Earl of Essex. Colonel Springett 
thought it right to subscribe the Scottish Pro- 
test against Popery, and all popish innovations ; 
and, in his zeal against superstition, he encour- 
aged and required his soldiers to break down all 
idolatrous statues, pictures, and crosses ; going 
himself into the public places of worship, taking 
away the priest’s surplices, and distributing them 
to poor women. When employed in searching 
suspected houses, whatever cructfixes, beads, and 
such like trumpery were found, if they were ever 
so rich, he destroyed them; never reserving one 
of them for its beauty or costly workmanship, 
nor ever saving any other thing for his own use. 

In a few days after his regiment was formed, 
there was a rising of many thousands of the peo- 
ple in Kent, in favor of the monarchy ; and Prince 
Rupert was reported to be on his march to aid 
and abet them. Having placed his men in the 
best order their inexperience and the shortness of 
time would admit, the colonel came back to Maid- 
stone, where his troops had rendezvoused, to take 
leave of his wife, previous to the engagement. 
Finding, however, that she would be in great 
danger if the enemy were to proceed so far, he 
became greatly distressed for want of time to pro- 
vide for her safety, having received orders that 
morning to guard a pass where Prince Rupert 
was expected with the King’s troops. In this 
dilemma, between his public duty and his af- 
fectionate regard for the safety of his wife and 
child, he sent over to Rochester, (about seven 


* In a letter which Mary Penington afterwards 
addressed to her grandson, Springett Penn, (a son of 
William and Gulielma Penn,) she gives him some in- 
teresting details of the life and character of his grand- 
father, from which document these particulars are 
principally taken. 
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miles,) for a stage coach, and in the night, he 
took his wife and infant, with one maid-servant, 
to Gravesend, and there he hired a barge to take 
them to London. At Gravesend, he took a 
solemn leave of his wife and child, never ex- 
pecting to see them again, and then immediately 
rode off post to join his regiment. When Mary 
Springett arrived in London, the whole city ap- 
peared to be in an uproar—nothing scarcely to be 
heard but the noise of drums and trumpets, 
and the clattering of weapons of war—the people 
shouting, ‘“‘to arms!” “to arms!” It appeared 
that another detachment of the King’s troops 
were fast approaching the city, but were met and 
defeated by the Parliamentary forces at the bloody 
battle of Hounslow Heath. The rising in Kent 
having been subdued, Colonel Springett came up 
to London for a short time to his wife and child. 
A number of horses and cattle having been 
plundered from the country people by the risers 
in Kent, they were recovered by Colonel Sprin- 
gett’s soldiers, and he determined to restore them 
to their rightful owners. Having been consulted 
as toa place of safety to secure the cattle until 
their owners throughout the country could come 
and claim them, they were driven, by his orders, 
into the “church.” Of these so-called conse- 
crated places for Divine worship, he was accus- 
tomed to speak in very contemptuous terms, and 
to ridicule the superstitious veneration in which 
they are held ; believing that, as God is a Spirit, 
he does not dwell in temples made with hands, 
neither is he served by men’s hands, but must 
be worshipped in spirit and in truth. Colonel 
Springett was also engaged in several other ex- 
peditions, particularly at the storming and taking 
of Lord Craven’s fortified seat in Surrey ; where 
several of his own company of volunteers, (gentle- 
men’s sons) were of the forlorn hope. At the 
fight at Newberry, he was near losing his life 
from a musket ball which struck him, but did 
not injure him. Immediately after this battle 
was over, an express, as usual, being dispatched 
with the news to Government, he gave the courier 
“a twenty-shilling-piece,” only just to knock at 
the door of his wife’s lodgings in Blackfriars, 
and leave word, that he had seen him well, after 





William Waller, who was sent with a Parliament- 
ary force to retake it. Accordingly, Colonel 
Springett, with his regiment, joined the troops 
before that place. After a long siege, they be- 
came masters of the town, and then prepared to 
take the castle; which, being a place of con- 
siderable strength, they found a hard and diffi- 
cult task to accomplish, but at length they suc- 
ceeded. The management and government of 
the castle was entrusted to two officers in the 
Parliament army, of whom Colonel Springett was 
one. The Colonel suffered many hardships and 
privations in these campaigns—often short of 
provisions, sometimes lying all night in the open 
fields, and sometimes in a coach which belonged 
to Lord Roberts. His disinterestedness in re- 
fusing either pay or plunder was remarkable, 
even to the impoverishing his own estate. He 
steadily refused, not only pay for his services, 
but also many offers which were made him by 
the then government, of houses and other pro- 
perty taken from the enemy, or which had belong- 
ed to those called “ delinquents,” and had there- 
fore been confiscated. Leeds Castle, in Kent, in 
particular, having been garrisoned by the Parlia- 
mentry troops, was offered him as governor, but 
this he peremptorily declined, and also another 
gentleman’s seat in the same neighborhood. 

— British Friend. J. P. 

(To be concluded.) 





























Little Tommy: a remarkable instance of the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit. 
“Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast 
perfected praise.” Marr. xxi. 16. 


The following narrative exhibits a remarkable 
example, under circumstances very unfavorable 
to the growth of religion, of a young child, 
brought up in poverty and ignorance, and sur- 
rounded by those who were, for the most part, 
indifferent to the precepts of the gospel, sub- 
mitting to the immediate teachings of the Holy 
Spirit, and in true Christian simplicity becoming 
a preacher of righteousness to those around him. 
It is earnestly desired that, in perusing this 
memoir, the reader may have his attention directed 
to the same Divine Teacher who instructed this 
the battle was over; he had no time to send more. | dear child in the mysteries of the heavenly king- 
The message was left between three and four | dom,—to that promised Comforter which our Re- 
o'clock in the morning. Mary Springett was at| deemer told his disciples he would send unto 
this time very unwell, and her sickness proved | them, and that when He was come He should 


to be the measles. When hearing the joyful | “convince the world of sin and of righteousness 
news, she remarked, that the oppression seemed | and of judgment.”’ 


to roll off her spirits and stomach like the re-} Thomas C , the little boy who is the sub- 
moval of a great stone; and the measles imme- | ject of these pages, spent his brief earthly career 
diately came out. in the town of Brighton ; and for the instructive 

After being in several other skirmishes, Colonel | particulars here narrated we are indebted to a 
Springett went with his regiment back into Kent, | visitor of the Provident District Society, within 
hot intending to go out on military service any | whose circuit the family resided, and who became 
more. But not long afterwards, his own native | so deeply interested in this remarkable child as to 
county, (Sussex,) being in danger, the king’s | record, in a series of letters addressed to some 
troops having taken Arundel and fortified the | young relatives, many of the conversations which 
town and castle, he was induced to join Sir! took place with him and others of his family in 
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her visits to their abode of suffering, commene- 
ing about the close of the year 1854, and con- | 
tinuing until “ Little Tommy’s”’ death, which | 
took place early in the spring of 1855. | 
The visitor thus commences her account. I| 
casually heard of a poor family who had become | 
much impoverished, owing to sickness and other | 


causes. When I called on them, I saw a delicate | | 


REVIEW. 

‘ments, ¥ were astonished at the extent and accuracy 
of his Scriptural knowledge. He suffered much 
from a distressing cough, ‘and his mother, seeing 


| him very thoughtful at one time, asked him what 


was the matter; he replied, “I am thinking of 
my soul, for I know I have got a wicked heart, 
and am sure I cannot go to heaven with such a 
heart as mine.” On being asked at a subsequent 


young girl, by whom I was introduced to her | | time what he did when he found he had such a 
younger brother and sister, who occupied separate wicked heart, he said, “I went to my bedroom 
beds in the same room. The little boy was within | and prayed to my blessed Saviour to change my 
a few days of being eleven years of age, and the | bad heart and give me a heart to love and serve 
girl was in her fifteenth year. Both looked much | him; and, whe n I rose from my knees, | knew 


emaciated and very ill. On inquiring what was | 
the nature of their illness, the poor girl answered, 
in a feeble voice, ‘A decline.” “Are you 
hoping to get better?” I queried. “Oh, no, | 
ma'am,” was the affecting reply. ‘‘ It is a very | 
serious thing to die,” I rejoined ; when the little | 
boy spoke for the first time, and in gentle accents | 
said, “ Y es, but the Saviour has died for us; and, | 
if it is His will, we would rather die than live.”’ 
I afterwards learned much that was remarkable 
from his mother, respecting this precious little | 


| that He had answered my prayer, for I felt so 
happy.” After that memorable event, it became 
his daily practice to steal quietly into his chamber 
to pray to his Father in heaven to forgive his 
sins. This dear child, by the grace of God, has 
been made the means of bringing his suffering 
| sister to the same precious faith ; and she is now 
| animated with a well-grounded hope, that by a 
sincere repentance of her sins and faith in the 
blood of Jesus, she also will be permitted to have 
an entrance into her heavenly Father’s kingdom. 


fellow. It appears that, with scarcely any human} When speaking of this, little Tommy exclaimed, 
instrumentality, his heart has been changed, and | while his countenance brightened with the fervor 
a new heart, of which he often speaks, has been | of his spirit, and the hectic flush deeply tinged 


given to him; and he seems as clearly to com- 
prehend this change of heart as the most experi- 
enced Christian. 

He is described, by those who knew him, as 
being naturally of a hasty temper, but of a grate- 


his cheeks, “ Oh, what a happy change that will 
be! it will be like a change from a prison toa 
palace !”’ 

At the commencement of his sister’s illness, 
and for some time afterwards, she was not seri- 


ful and kind disposition, and reserved in his| ously affected by the imminent danger of her 
manner before strangers. The only schooling he} situation. She had at times fearful suffering, 
received was four or five attendances at a Sabbath-| which produced delirium. 
school, and being in an infant-school long enough | attack of this kind came on while their mother 
to enable him to spell words of three’ letters was from home; and, on her return, she found 
Small as were his attainments, his active and | Tommy on his knees by the bedside, imploring 
intelligent mind learned much from the pictures | his heavenly Father for mercy, and to spare his 
exhibited in the infant-school, and, having a good | sister’s life a little longer, that she might be pre- 


On one occasion, an 


memory, he retained the little he thus learned, 
though able to read but very imperfectly. 

The death of a younger brother in 1853, of 
consumption, appears to have first roused him to 
a sense of his own uncertain tenure of life, as he 
at that time had a cough, as well as other 
symptoms of the disease which had been fatal to 
his brother. The momentous question, ‘ What 
will become of my soul if I should die?” now 
engrossed his attention. Anxious to learn the 
way to heaven, he knew not of whom to inquire, 
and there was none toinstructhim. He used to 
listen at the doors of chapels, and by this means 
obtained a slight knowledge of the Scriptures. 
He earnestly longed to know more of the way to 
saly ation ; a“ hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness” arose in his heart; and it was his blessed 
experience to know the trath of the promise that 
such “shall be filled.’”” He eagerly embraced 
every opportunity to induce others to read the 
Bible to him, and treasured in his memory the 
words of inspired truth, so that those who after- 
wards visited him, aware of his humble acquire- 


pared for the solemn change. While thus piously 
engaged, the tears rolled down his cheeks, and 
his weak frame trembled, as in earnest prayer he 
besought the mercy of God for his poor, suffering 
and unconscious sister. He afterwards told his 
mother that he thought Fanny was dying, and 
that she was in an unrepentant state. 

Little Tommy’s mission is not fulfilled by the 
conversion of his sister only, but he manifests a 
deep and abiding interest in the best welfare of 
all the members of his family, especially that of 
his father, of whose change there has, of late, 
been gratifying evidence. The dear child, how- 
ever, thinks it his duty to reiterate in his hear- 
ing, “ Now is the appointed time.’’ 

One day, when he had been conversing of the 
Saviour in his sweet, simple way, and rejoicing, 
as he often does, in ‘the belief that he had been 
chosen for one of “ His lambs,” I asked if he 
had always loved the Saviour and had these se rie 
ous feelings. He said, mournfully, «Oh, no! 1 
was a bad boy, and used to tell stories; but I 
have prayed tothe Lord to forgive me, and I 
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believe for my Saviour’s mike my sins are ) fn | on Gis previous evening he had culrened his 
given me.’ I then inquired when he first began | eldest sister to go to ¢ hapel. She was disinclined 
to think about the salvation of his soul. He) to do so; but his earnestness prevailed, and she 
replied, when his little brother died, about a year | went. He expressed a strong hope that her going 
ago, he thought much about dying, and “the | there might be blessed to her; and during her 
lake which burneth with fire;’’ and that, when | absence he was observed to be engaged in prayer 
he heard men say bad words, it gave him such a | with clasped hands, doubtless petitioning the 
pain here, (putting his hand to his heart), that he | Most High that his hopes might be realized by 
could hardly help erying. the conversion of his sister. His mother told me 
This se nsibility of feeling was strikingly ex- | that he was very anxious to have some texts of 
emplified one day, when he was so ill as scarcely Scripture written down; and, upon my offering 
to be able to notice anything. A neighbor called, | to write them, his face brightened with gladness. 
and brought a child with her. The child did | I inquired why he wished to have them written 
something to displease her; whereupon the wo- | down, when he re plied, “‘ To give to my brothers 
man used some profane and angry expressions. | and some others to keep when [ am gone.’ 
Dear little Tommy was aroused on hearing this (To be continued } 
language, and was much distressed. He wept 
bitterly, and entreated the woman never again to | THE APOSTLES PETER AND JOHN, AND THE 
use such words. She was surprised and sorry to LAME MAN. 
see the poor, afflicted little fellow so much con-| Unlike as Peter and John were in native quali- 
cerned about her; and it is believed that this | ties, they were often in each other's company, 
incident made an impression on the mind of the | and they seem to have been bound to each other 
erring woman which will not soon be forgotten. | by special ties. As is common in life, this dis- 
The next time I visited him I observed a great similarity may have even cemented more closely 
change. His mother told me he had been much | their friendship. The defects and weaknesses of 
worse ; his breathing had become more difficult, | the one may have been remedied by the opposite 
accompanied with pains all over his body. His | traits of the other. The strong, hardy, fearless 
patience, however, has been extraordinary. When (fisherman, too, may have gained an influence 
his great sufferings have excited expressions of | over his more yiel ling partner in their former 
pity from those near him, he has said, “ It is | occupations at ‘the sea of Tiberias, which would 
nothing to what my Saviour suffered when he | enter even into their apostleship. 
was nailed on the cross.’”’ This he has often re- About this time they went up “ together” to 
peated, and with such evident submission to the | the temple one afternoon, at three o'clock, the 
divine will as to convey lessons of deep instruc- | hour of evening sacrifice and prayer. A lame 
tion to those around him. man, who had never been able to walk, was lying 
Little Tommy, at this visit, expressed his re- | at one of the principal gates of the courts of the 
gret at not being able to read more perfectly; | temple which was called “ Beautiful.” He was 
but he never lost the opportunity of enlisting the | carried thither every day, that the people as they 
services of any one who would read to him from | went up to worship might extend him relief. 
his own little Bible, which he kept in a silk bag | Here he might expect sympathy from the pious 
by his bed. TI never saw in any one such riveted | who communed in the temple services with “the 
attention while I occasionally read to him, when | Father of mercies ;”’ and here, too, they w ho did 
he frequently responded to, and made remarks on, | “alms, that they ‘ehiha have glory of men,” as 
passages that seemed applicable to his state. | the Pharisees of those times were reproved by our 
“ When I think of ‘ forever and ever in heaven,’ ”’ | Saviour for doing, would be specially lavish of 
he said, “I am so happy.” And as I looked on | their charities. It was his only resource for sup- 
his bright, sweet face, which betokened a fore- | plying his daily wants. There was no public 
taste of the joys of heaven, I involuntarily ex- | provision among the heathen for supporting the 
claimed, “ Thou happy child! for thee there is | poor—no hospital, where the sick and infirm 
prepared a crown of glory in heaven which will | might be taken care of; nor is it probable that 
never fade, and whic h thy Saviour has laid up \there was any thing of this sort among the 
for thee.” “ Ah,” he said, “you may be here! Jews. Such institutions are the fruit of the 
some time eed ‘r, but I hope we will meet in | beneficent spirit of Christianity. 
heaven.” He was at times hig rhly favored by This poor cripple was more than forty years 
the overshadowing presence of the Holy Spirit, lold, and had lain there so long, that he was not 
and said that his Saviour came so near to him only well known to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
that it seemed as if he could almost see him. |but to people from other parts of the country, 
[ inquired of his sister if she did not wish to | and to pilgrims who came to the feasts from 
recover from her illness and e njoy herself like | foreign lands. Year after year these came and 
other young people. “Oh, no!” she replied ; returned to their homes, while he was still help- 
“if the Lord will but take us to himself, we | less and unable to walk a single step. Peter and 
would both much rather die than live.’’ Upon | John had not improbably seen hive often as they 
another occasion Tommy’s mother told me that went with their Master to the te mple. As they 
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were now entering the gate, ie hones d them to 
give him some money. “But rich as they were in 


faith, and favorites as they were of the King of | 


heaven, they had no money to give. So it is often 
with the friends of Christ. With melting sympathy 
for the poor and suffering, they have no earthly 
treasure to impart for their relief. 
of the ills of poverty hardest for them to bear. 


Uncomplaining under personal deprivations, they | 
are sometimes tempted to murmur at the want of | 


power to alleviate the miseries of others. Wealth 
to decorate their persons or their houses they ask 
not; the distinctions and comforts which it be- 
stows on its possessor the ‘y covet not ; 
owners of pi alaces and broad acres the sy envy not: 


but to be obliged to turn away from the sup yplii int 


orphan, who thinks they have the means of as- 
sistance, and ascribes their denial of aid to nig- 
gardliness—to feel the yearnings of pity, yet be 
accounted unfeeling, even to bring re proach on 


religion as if covetous, when powerless to help | 


—these are among their sorest trials. 


on misery they could not relieve. 


and gold ”’ 


but they could give the cripple what is far better, | 
, instead of one feeble, if not racked 
with pain—a capacity to earn a living, instead of 
begging it—a feeling of independence, instead of 
reliance on stinted, reluctant charity—a power to 


a sound body 


bear the burdens of others, instead of being him- 
self a burden. Fixing a steady gaze on the 
waiting mendicant, Peter bade him look on them. 
This awakened his expectation of a gift, for he 
could not think that honest, kind-hearted men, 
as the apostles seemed to be, would excite hope 
merely to disappoint it. When at length Peter 
said, “ Silver and gold have I none,” the poor 
invalid may for an instant have thought the 
stranger was indeed sporting with his calamity, 
as, during the long years he lay at the gate, some 
may have done. The apostle, however, instantly 
assured him he would do all he could for his re- 


lief; adding with intense earnestness, “In the | 


name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise up and 
walk.” 


Jewish rulers issued from the gate irritated by 
the teachings of Jesus in the temple. Sometimes 
he had heard it spoken with reverence by the 


and grace. How he felt at such times in regard 
to the character of Jesus, we know not. It is 
not probable that he looked on him then as the 


Messiah, or believed in his power to work miracles, 


for in that case we might expect him to have | 


sought and found healing mercy. However this 
may be, he had now faith to be healed. The 
late occurrences may have changed his views and 
feelings. Seizing his hand, Peter raised him up; 
and the impotent man found to his surprise, that 
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This is one | 





the lordly | 


| thrust them into prison. 
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he could 1 not + only stand, but walk like other 
people. Overjoyed by the new-born power, he 
kept walking and leaping, and praising God, 
while entering into the courts of the temple with 
the apostles, still holding fast their hands, as if 
not yet assured of his recovery, or unwilling to 
part from his benefactors. The people were 
filled with astonishment, and were ready to as- 
cribe the miracle to the apostles themselves. 
They promptly disclaimed it; they would not 
arrogate the honor of doing what the "y were able 
to accomplish only as the agents of their risen 
Saviour, who, they took the opportunity to prove, 
was the long expected Messiah. 

For a short time after the resurrection of their 
Master, the apostles were not molested by public 
authority. They seem not even to have attracted 


the attention of the government. The chief 


) priests and rulers doubtless thought that by put- 


belief 
But this cure of the lame 


ting Jesus to death, they had dispelled the 
in his divine mission. 


| man in the midst of a crowd to whom he was 

Hap »p ily, the two favored apostle 8s, though desti- 
tute of worldly goods, were not required to look 
To give °° silver 
was in their case out of the question; | 


well known, and the boldness of the apostles in 
ascribing the cure to the power of one whom they 
had recently rejected as an impostor, roused both 
their fears and their indignation. The matter 
must be dealt with promptly, lest their previous 
plotting should be of no avail, and the last end 
should prove worse than the first. While the 
apostles were yet addressing the multitude, the 
chief priests and the Sadducees, with the captain 
of the temple, whose duty it was to maintain 
order in the sacred courts, arrested them, and 
The Sadducees were 
particularly active on this occasion, as their doc- 
trine, that there is no resurrection, was directly 
assailed by the claim that Jesus had risen from 
the dead. 

As it was now “ eventide,”’ the examination of 
Peter and John was for want of time postponed 
until morning. When called before the Sanhe- 


| drim onthe next day, undeterred they preached 


“ Jesus Christ and him crucified” as the only 
medium of salvation. Commanded with threats 
to forbear speaking in this name, they replied, 


| “ Whether it is right in the sight of God to 
That name had often in contemptuous | 
tones fallen on the ear of the lame man, as the | 


hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye. 
They might have heard the prohibition in silence, 


thus le saving the rulers to suppose they meant to 


obey the order . But they told the council they 


. | must publish their message, that necessity was 
common people, as they came forth from the | 
sacred courts delighted with his words of truth | 


laid upon them, a necessity too pressing to be 
restrained by the fear of man. They felt that 


| the gospel was to make its way in the world, not 


by concessions to power, interest or luxury, but 
by aggressions on every thing hostile to its pro- 
gress. Confounded by their spirit and bold ut- 
terance of truth which could not be gainsayed, 
the council dismissed them with an admonition 
to speak no more to the people in the hated name 
of their Master. So intrepid and forcible a de- 
fence by men who appeared to be “ unlearned and 
ignorant,”’ excited wonder in the council. They 
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were constrained to ascribe it to their eining in 
the family of Jesus. Perhaps they now recol- 
lected that they had seen them in his company. 
In that corrupt and selfish age, where else should 
such firmness and sacrifice for truth have had its | 
origin? The only wonder is, that witnesses of 
the unblenching courage of the prisoners and 
their regard to right, should expect to stop their 
mouths by the force of authority and threats. 

When Peter and John rejoined their associates, 
in tones indicating any thing but an intention of 
compliance, they told them of the prohibition by 
the government to publish any farther the resur- 
rection of Jesus. Catching the spirit of the 
two ap wstles, the whole company be sought grace 
to speak yet more boldly in his beh: lf. The place 
where they y were assembled was shaken in token 
of their Master’s approbation, and they were all 
filled with the Holy Ghost. Such was the issue 
of the first attempt to coerce the church of Christ 
to conform its teachings to popular caprice and 
governmental authority. 

So many wonderful cures were now wrought by 
the apostles in Jerusalem, that it would almost 
seem Jesus himself had returned to dwell among 
men. The very streets of the city were lined 
with the beds and couches of the ‘sick, that at 
least the shadow of Peter might pass over them. 
Jerusalem was thronged with people from the 
neighboring cities, bringing their diseased rela- 
tives to be healed. On every side were seen 
significant pr vofs of the power of the new religion. 

The indignation of the chief priests and the 
Sadducees could no longer be restrained. They 
thrust the apostles again into prison ; but the} 
angel of the Lord burst open the prison doors, | 
and set them free. The rulers now be an to fear | 
the wrath of the people, if they dealt harshly | 
with the prisoners; but the bol i and almost de- | 
fiant defence of the apostles made them cast | 
aside the counsels of prudence, and set themselves | 
to devise some pretext for putting them to death. | 
Gamaliel, one of the most sagacious and honored 
members of the Sanhedrim, advised them to leave 
the matter to the disposal of Providence, since, 
if Jesus was really the true Messiah, any attempt | 
to check the progress of his kingdom would | 

iseless and dangerous. This suggestion from | 
Nicodemus or Joseph of Arimathea would have | 
been rejected at once ; but coming from such a | 
juarter, it was received with favor. So, after | 
scourging the prisone rs, they set them at liberty. | 

The popularity of Gam: aliel and his re putation | 
for wisdom carried the measure he proposed 
through the council, but we may question whether 
the Sadducees were entirely satisfied with the 


implie s the resurrection of Jesus, and of course 
the ve ry doctrine which they so bitterly opposed. | 


| 
lj 
result. The alternative, “if it be of God,” | 
| 
} 
| 
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For Friends’ Review. 
FAITHFULNESS IN OUR PROFESSION. 

The article in the 9th No. of the present 
volume of the Review, respecting the mainte- 
nance of our Doctrines and Testimonies, signed 
J. B., is so appropriate, so entirely to the pur- 
pose, that I was rejoiced to find it had a place 
where it would be widely circulated. Every 
word of it agrees with the concern I have long 
felt, especially of latter time with increasing 
weight; and my fervent desire is, that those to 
whom it is so feelingly addressed, our dearly be- 
loved young friends, may not only read it, but 
be encouraged strictly to regard the salutary 
counsel. Iam persuade od they will never regret 
it, but that it will afford them peace and comfort ; 
as it does me now, at the age of upwards of four 
score years, that | was concerned in my youthful 
days to endeavor, through Divine assistance, to 
maintain all the testimonies, for the support of 
which our worthy forefathers so deeply suffered 
in times of hot persecution. Their faithfulness, 
we are bound thankfully to acknowledge, has 
been a means of procuring for us the high privi- 
leges we at present enjoy, in respect to liberty of 
conscience. And now, dear young friends, may 
we not comfortably hope you will be prevailed on 
to regard what will be for your own welfare here 
and hereafter r, and what will be the means of ad- 
vancing the precious cause of Truth and Righteous- 
ness in the earth? Let me just say, that much 
reading of the common newspapers, as mentioned 


| in the article alluded to, I have been convinced, 


from my youth, has a very hurtful tendency. 
You may be assured that some of us, yea, many 
of us, can truly adopt as our own the language 
of the Apostle, ‘We have no greater joy than 
to see the children walking in the Truth.” 

L would address a few words to parents, 
being not a little fearful that some of these are 
not sufficiently concerned to dwell under the 
sanctifying operation and influence of that Power 
which only can prepare them to train their 
tender offspring, by example and precept, in the 


| way they should 20. 


I often think that much of the outgoings of 
our dear youth is occasioned by the want of well- 
| concerned parents to guard them against every 
| thing of a hurtful tendency, and to instruct and 
'encourage them in whatever is right. How 
beautiful are rightly regulated families, under a 
mild, yet firm, Christian discipline ;—how truly 
dignifying is the sway of right authority in our 
families ! 

May parents, who are sensible they lack wisdom 
in re gard to this very important duty, ask it of 
Him “who giveth to all liberally and upbraideth 
not.” I tende rly feel with and for such in their 
often-tried seasons; and am comforted in believ- 


Gamaliel wasa Pharisee, and it has been suggested ing that there are, in almost every part of the 


that his advice m: ay have been owing as much to | 
sectarian je alous sy as to work lly wisdom or candor. | 
—N rip ture Biography for the Your ny. 


heritage, parents of children who fervently seek 
for a qualification from above to enable them to 


} . . 
‘ “train up their tender lambs in the nurture and 
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admonition of the Lord’’—and how truly thank- 

ful are these, at times, in seeing that a blessing 

from heaven has attended their care and concern 

for the best interests of those committed to their 

charge in the wilderness ! B. F. 
lowa, 12th mo., 1856. 


~ FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 3, 1857. 


We learn by a letter, dated 3d of last month, | 


from a valued correspondent near London, that 
our dear friend Susan Howland, having visited 
the families of Friends within the compass of 
London and Middlesex Quarterly Meeting, 
started for the Continent on the morning of that 
day, accompanied by her sister, Lydia Congdon, 


and by John Yeardley. 


Norta Carotina YearRty Meetina.—A 


copy of the Minutes of this meeting, held in the 
11th month last, has been received, and the 
following extracts may be acceptable to our 
readers. The memorial of our late friend Dou- 
gan Clark, mentioned in the Minutes, we propose 
to insert in a future number. 


11th mo. 3d. The London General Epistle 
for 1856 has been read at this time, and we feel 
it to be pertinent and instructive, and commend- 
ing it to the serioys attention of our subordinate 
meetings, and to Friends individually, we appoint 
our friends John Russell and Samuel D. Coffin to 
cause a reprint of 1,000 copies to be produced to 
a future sitting. 

Interesting and truly acceptable epistles ad- 
dressed to us by our beloved brethren of the 
Yearly Meetings of London, Ireland, New York, 
New England, Baltimore, Ohio and Indiana, have 
been received and read; and our dear friends of 
these different meetings have been brought very 
near to us, under, we trust, the fresh flowings of 
Gospel love. Friends were appointed to prepare 
essays of reply to these epistles, and present 
them to a future sitting. 

There was received and read in this meeting 
a communication from Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, and the following Friends were appointed 
to take the same into consideration and report to 
a future sitting, viz: David White, Thomas 
Kennedy, David Morgan, Jonathan Harris, David 
V. Moffit, Joseph Newlin, James Peele, Wm. 
Hockett, James Woody, Daniel Barker, Aaron 


Stalker, John Newlin and Allen U. Tomlinson. 
11th mo. 6th. 


The Committee appointed at 
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sideration of the document from Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, report that we have given it our 
weighty deliberation, and are united in the be- 
lief that while Philadelphia Yearly Meeting con- 
tinues to Gorrespond with that body in Ohio of 
which Benjamin Hoyle is Clerk, we cannot con- 
sistently hold further epistolary correspondence 
with them. THoMAS KENNEDY, 
PENELOPE GARDNER, 
On behalf of the Committee. 
11th mo. 6th, 1856. 


The above report was approved by the meeting, 
and notwithstanding the Epistolary Correspond- 
ence is now suspended, we hope the time is not 
distant when it may be resumed. 

The Trustees of New Garden Boarding Se'1ool 
made the following report :— 

Twentieth Annual Report of New Garde 
Boarding School: In submitting this annual re- 
port, we feel glad to be able to state that we be- 
lieve the School is in as good a condition as it 
has been at any preceding time, and that it has 
done and is doing much good to the members 
of our Society, and to those who patronize it, 
who are not members of our Society. The health 
of the family during the past year has been good, 
and the order of the school has been in a good 
degree observed. 

There have been in the school during the past 
year, one hundred and sixty-three students, and 
of that number 81 were members and the children 
of members, and 82 were not connected with the 
Society. The average number is 95, and 7 of 
that number day scholars. 

According to the accounts rendered by the 
Superintendent, it appears that the balance of 
debt against the School is $636 08. 

All which is submitted to the Yearly Meet- 
ing. Joseru NEw LIn, Clerk. 

11th month 6th, 1856. 

Which was approved by the meeting. 


The subject of First Day Schools being brought 
before the meeting, after a time of deliberation 
thereon, the meeting would earnestly recommend 
to Friends the importance of the establishment 

}and proper maintenance of First Day Schools 
| under their care; for we believe there is a wide 
field open for scriptural instruction and for 
| greater exertion in this important concern. 
| Monthly Meetings are requested to appoint com- 
| mittees to endeavor to have them established in 
| their respective neighborhoods. 

This meeting was introduced into exercise 
| under an apprehension that many of our mem- 
| bers were not sufficiently informed in regard to 
ithe ground and foundation of many of our 
| Christian testimonies. 

The subject was referred to the Meeting for 


Ps whines, 


the first sitting on reference of the Philadelphi 
Communication made the following report :— 


4 Sufferings, to collect and publish, as way may 
» | open, such documents as are calculated to render 
To the Yearly Meeting, now sitting :—We, those testimonies plain and easy to be under- 
the Committee, to whom was referred the con-’ stood. f 


an § wegen 


4 r ta 











A memorial from New Garden Monthly Meet- 
ing and Quarterly Meeting, concerning Dougan 
Clark, deceased, approved by the Meeting for 
Sufferings, was read in this meeting and approved, 
and directed to be recorded in the book of memo- 
rials; also to be printed and attached to the 
minutes of this meeting. 


11th mo. 7th.—The Clerks produced a minute, 
to some extent embracing the exercise and labor 
bestowed during the consideration of the state of 
Society, which, after being read and considered, 


was approved by the meeting and directed down | 


to the subordinate meetings, as an epistle of ad- 
vice, as follows: 


To the Quarterly, Monthly and Preparative 
Mee tings s 

Dear FrRreNDS,—The meeting entered upon 
a consideration of the state of Society, by read- 
ing the Queries, and the answers from the several 
Quarterly Meetings. As in former years, it is 


sorrowfully apparent that there is not that practi- | 


cal acknowledgment of our dependence upon our 
Heavenly Father, which the careful attendance 
of all our religious meetings for His worship, 
manifests before the world; and very solemn and 
impressive were the admonitions and entreaties 
of concerned Friends for greater faithfulness in 
this respect. If we loved God with all onr heart, 
with all our mind and with all our strength, we 
should not fail to render unto Him any sacrifice 
that He may require at our hands; and we should 
rejoice in the seasons set apart for waiting upon 
Him when we may be favored to draw near unto 
Him, and to enjoy, unworthy as we are, a sweet 
sense of His presence. We should love the habi- 
tation of the Lord; the place where his honor 
dwelleth ; and rendering unto Him the tribute of 
subdued and humble hearts, we should be enabled 
in living faith to look unto Him as a “ rewarder 
of all those that diligently seek Him.” ‘“ Breth- 
ren, forsake not the assembling of yourselves to- 
gether,’’ was the exhortation of an Apostle of the 
blessed Redeemer; and also that we should yield 
our bodies a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable 
unto Him, which is our reasonable service. Did 
we feel, as it was mercifully manifested, the love 
of our blessed Saviour to the children of men,— 
did we realize that through Him alone, we can 
enter into the kingdom of Heaven,—that he is 
the door,—that it is before Him we are to stand 
in the last day,—that he is judge of quick and 
dead,—that unto Him we are to render our ac- 
count,—we should be deeply engaged at all times 
and in every situation of our lives to confess Him 
before men,—to acknowledge Him both in word 
and in deed as our Master whom we delight to 
honor, and with a humble hope that he will be 
graciously pleased to acknowledge us in that day 
before His Father and the holy angels. Love to 
(rod and love to man are inseparable. God is 
love, and he that dwells in God dwells in Love. 
If we love Him whom we have not seen, we shall 
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not fail to love our brother whom we have seen. 
Love is the badge of discipleship, and earnest 
has been the concern in this meeting that the 
blessed fellowship and love of the gospel may 
increase, and more and more abound among us. 
A lively concern was felt amongst us for the 
maintenance of all our Christian testimonies in 
all their purity. The inestimable value of the 
Holy Scriptures, which are able to make wise 
unto salvation through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus, was feelingly dwelt upon, and Friends 
were tenderly exhorted and encouraged to the 
daily perusal of them, with their families collected 
around them ; and the frequent perusal in private 
retirement, with the heart reverently turned unto 
Him from whom they came, that they may be 
opened to their understandings and tend to bring 
them to Christ. 

AARON STALKER, ) 

Devenina E. MENDENHALL, § 


The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings were 
produced and read in this meeting. The pro- 
ceedings of that body for the past year were satis- 
factory, and the Clerk was directed to sign them 
on behalf of this meeting. 

The Committee appointed at the first sitting of 
this meeting to essay epistles to the Yearly Meet- 
ings of Friends with whom we correspond, pro- 
duced them; which, after being read and some 
alterations made, were referred to the Clerks for 
further corrections, to transcribe them and for- 
ward them to their several places of address. 

This meeting has been favored through its 
several sittings with the overshadowing of that 
love which is both ancient and new, under the 
influence of which the various matters that have 
come before us, have been disposed of in harmony 
and brotherly love; and comes to a conclusion to 
meet again at the usual time and place, next 
year, if the Lord permit. 

AARON STALKER, Clerk. 


Clerks. 


ScripTuRAL BioGRAPHY FOR THE YOUNG.— 
Among recent publications of the American 
Tract Society, 150 Nassau street, New York, and 
303 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, we find a 
volume containing the Lives of the Apostles 
John and Paul, with an outline of Jewish history 
between the Old and New Testaments. It com- 
pletes a set of eleven volumes of Scripture Biog- 
raphy for the young, with critical illustrations, 

The style 
and character of the work may be seen in a 


the results of careful investigations. 


chapter, which we transfer to our columns, on 
the healing of the lame man by Peter and John. 


In reference to the narrative of “ Little Tom- 
my,” a part of which appears in our present 
number, and which, we hope, will receive the 
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special attention of our juvenile readers, it may 
be stated that it was originally published in Eng- 
land, but has been reprinted by Henry Long- 
streth, 347 Market street, in this city. 
small book of 34 pages, price 50 cts. per dozen, 
can readily be sent by mail, and is very suitable 
for distribution amongst all classes of children. 


Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting, East Vassalboro, 
Maine, on the 4th of last month, Wiu1am H. Bamey, 
of Manchester, to Mary ©., daughter of Stephen and 
Hannah Nichols, of Winslow, Maine. 


Direp,—On the 3d of Eleventh month last, in the 
37th year of her age, Saran T. Pyxe, wife of David S. 
Pyle, a member of Dover Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Clinton Co., Ohio. 

During her protracted illness she experienced much 
bodily suffering, which she patiently bore without a 
murmur. A short time before her departure, she told 
her husband that all was resigned into the hands of 
her dear Lord and Master, and that she felt satisfied 
that all was right with her. 

, On the 7th of Tenth month last, Ruopa, wife 
of Samuel Nixon, in the 60th year of her age. 
was an esteemed member of New Garden Monthly 
Meeting, Wayne Co., Ind. Her disease was of a rather 
peculiar character. She was taken with a slight 
numbness in one hand, which continued gradually to 
grow worse, till 
its influence. During her affliction, which lasted nearly 
eighteen months, she was for the last ten entirely 


helpless, and deprived of the power of speech. During | 
all her suffering she was never heard to murmur, but | 


bore it with an exemplary patience and Christian for- 
titude, till doubtless the language to her spiritual ear 
was, “’tis enough, receive thy reward.” 

“NATIONAL ERA.” 
Subscriptions and advertisements received for this 
paper by 

JOSEPH HUGHES, 
No. 5 Walnut Place, 
(back of 84 Walnut St.) Philadelphia. 


MILK AS A MANUFACTURING INGREDIENT. 


Milk now performs other offices besides the 
production of butter and cheese and the flavoring 
of tea. 
tories, and has become a valuable adjunct in the 
hands of the calico printer and the woollen manu- 
facturer. In the class of pigment printing work, 
which is indeed a species of painting, the colors 
are laid on the face of the goods in an insoluble 
condition, so as to give a full, brilliant appear- 
ance. Asa vehicle for effecting this process of 
decoration, the insoluble albumen obtained from 
eggs was always used, until Mr. Pattison, of 
Glasgow, Scotland, found a more economical sub- 
stitute in milk. For this purpose buttermilk is 
now bought up in large quantities from the far- 
mers, and the desired insoluble matter is 
obtained from it at a price far below that of egg 
albumen. This matter the patentee has called 
“Jactarin.” <A second application of the same 
article—milk—has just been developed by causes 


It is a} 


She | 


her whole bodily strength yielded to 
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arising out of the recent high price of olive oil, 
which having risen from £40 to £70 a ton, the 
woollen manufacturers are now using the high- 
priced article mixed with milk. This compound 
is said to answer much better than oil alone, the 
animal fat contained in the globules of the milk 
apparently furnishing an element of more power- 
ful effect upon the fibres than the pure vegetable 
oil per se.-—English Paper. 


A plan of brotherly co-partnersh ip for the peace- 
ful extinction of Slavery. By Ex1zuv Bur- 
RITT. 


The utter extirpation of slavery from Ameri- 
can soil, should be achieved in a way and ina 
spirit that should attach all the members of the 
confederacy to each other by stronger bonds than 
had ever existed between them; which should 
bequeath to their numerous posterity of States a 
rich legacy of precious memories, deepening and 
perpetuating their sense of relationship, as co- 
heirs of the noblest chapters of American history. 
There is a magnanimous and glorious way by 
which this terrible evil in our midst may be re 
| moved, so as to produce these happy associations 
and results. That is, by a fraternal union and 
co-operation of all the States of our Republic in 
emancipating it fully and forever from this de- 
structive system, at whatever cost it may be 
peacefully and honorably effected. In the first 
place, such a copartnership is indispensable to 





It has made its way into the textile fac- | 


the work, for its achievement will require the 

concentrated energies of the mightiest nation ever 

erected on the face of the globe. When we come 

|to the final tug of an undertaking, the like of 

| which no nation on earth ever accomplished, no 
State, town or village, from California to Canada, 
can be spared. Every praying heart and willing 
hand will be needed for the grand effort. 

There is but one way by which the whole na- 
tion can take upon its shoulders the total extine- 
tion of slavery. That is, by compensating the 

 Asiebiabbeta, out of the public treasury or the 
| public domain, for the act of manumission. — 

Let us face the cost of this vast pecuniary 
transaction at the outset. Would the undertaking 
devolve a burden upon the nation which would 
exceed its financial ability, and prove onerous to 
its population? Taking all the slaves in the 
Union, young and old, sick and disabled, $20" 
per head must be admitted as an equitable ave- 
rage price. Three millions and a half, at this 
valuation, would amount to $875,000,000; a 
much smaller sum than England and France ex- 
pended in the recent war with Russia. Kven 
suppose, what could hardly be possible, that all 

| the Southern States would accept this pecumary 


taneously and at once, the annual interest of the 


| consideration, and emancipate their slaves simul- 
whole amount would be $52,500,000 at six per 


cent. This interest would not be half the sum 
appropriated every year by Great Britain to her 
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army and navy in time of peace. 
tion and wealth of the nation continue to increase 
at the ratio of the last ten years, its ordinary 
revenue must reach $100,000,000 in 1860, and 


“Tf the popula. 


advance by several millions annually after that 
date. Thus, if emancipation took effect in 1860, 
the natural income of the nation would yield 
about $50,000,000, for the current expenses of 
the Government, besides the interest of the debt 
contracted for freeing the country from slavery. 
With due economy, the people would be bur- 
dened with no more taxation than at the present 
moment. 

The Free States ought to be moved by a sense 
of high moral obligation, as well as considera- 
tions of enlightened expediency, not only to 
accept, but to offer this mode of exterminating 
that perilous evil which is slowly eating through 
the life-strings of the Union. It must be con- 
fessed that the North participated in the inhu- 
man traffic that planted slavery in the Southern 
States with all the unscrupulous greed of gain 
that marks the chattelization of human beings. 
After the importation of slaves from Africa was 
suppressed, a vast majority of the people of the 
Free States, up to 1840, resisted all active oppo- 
sition to Slavery with more persecuting zeal than 
the land-owners of England manifested against 
the movement for the abolition of the corn-laws. 
Pulpit, Press and Platform, from Maine to Mis- 
souri, seemed almost unanimous in the determi- 
nation to silence all agitation of the subject. The 
few men and women who had the nerve of truth 
and righteousness to denounce the system as a 
sin and curse, were branded with ob loquy, and 
regarded as outlaws or fanatics, equally dangerous 
to the peace of the Christian church and the 
safety of the nation. Hardly twenty years have 
elapsed since they were mobbed under the win- 
dows of Fanueil Hall. Within the shadow of 


Bunker Hill, at its eve-tide length, they were | 


hunted like felons, and worse than felons, by 
their own fellow citizens. 

For the first half century of the nation’s life, 
the prejudice against color in the North was so 
general, implae vable and tyrannical, and the treat- 
ment of the African race so degrading and op- 
pressive, that a candid mind would have been 
obliged to infer, that the victims of such dispo- 
sitions and deportme nt were regarded as only 
fitted for slave ry. Even at this moment, one or 
two of the Free States have “ Black Laws” in 
foree, which exclude from their borders a free 
colored man, as if he were worse than the leper 
once compelled to wander outside the gates of 
Jerusalem ; which virtually sell him as a —% 
if he persists in his atte mpt to make himself : 
humble and honest home in the obscurest corner 
of their vast and thinly- peopled territory. In still 
a larger number of Northern States, one of which 
boasts its Charter Oak, and two hundred years of 
Puritan nurture in the principles of civil ‘liberty, 
the slightest tinge of African blood drives a very 
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saint in virtue fees ‘the ballot box, wal forbids 
him that right of suffrage which the most vicious 
foreigner may easily obtain. 

For fifty years, the most able and astute de- 
fenders of slavery have been Northern men re- 
siding in the South. The y have filled many of 
its pulpits, and the editorial chairs of its public 
press. They have made their way to the helm 
of its commercial enterprise and literary institu- 
tions. They have become its leading merchants, 
speculators and factors. They have supplied 
nearly all its school teachers; thus commanding 
the current of popular education. Having a 
character to establish as ‘‘ Northern men with 
Southern principles,” they have far out-run the 
native slaveholders themselves in zeal for slavery. 
They have elaborated the most subtle and wicked 
arguments to sustain it. Many of them have 
exhibited an ingenuity in distorting the Holy 
Scriptures to this end, which Southern born 
theologians have never been able to equal. The 
most heartless sophistries to make the teachings 
of Jesus Christ and his apostles sanction “ the 
peculiar institution” of the South, have been 
the inventions of men born in the highest lati- 
tudes of civil liberty in the North. Thousands 
of them have become slave owners on their own 


| account, and thousands more, hireling and relent- 


less drivers of slaves for others. By correspon- 
dence and social intercourse, they have kept up 
among their relatives and friends in the Free 
States, a countless standing army of apologists 
for the system, of almost equal zeal and bitter- 
ness. 

Up to the present moment, the North has been 
a commercial and equal partner with the South 
in all the material values or pecuniary results 
produced by slavery. In the first place, the great 
southern staples, Cotton, Tobacco and Rice, with 
their vast valeation. constituting virtually the 
commercial currency between America and Eu- 
rope, have mostly passed through the hands of 
Northern merchants and factors, enriching them 
with lucrative profits. Then slavery rendered 
the Southern States dependent upon the North 
for all the manufactured articles they used ; from 
parlor books to kitchen brooms; from beaver 


| hats for the master to the coarsest chip hats for 


the slave; from penknives to ploughs. Nearly 
all the goods they used were either manufactured 
or imported for them by the North. Their teas, 
coffees and other foreign productions either came 
to them through New York, Philadelphia or 
Boston, or were brought to them direct from 
across the sea in Northern ships. The factories 
and ships of the Eastern States and the fertile 
» | prairie lands of the West, teemed with the indus- 
trial activities which these important staples em- 
ployed and rewarded. What three millions of 
slaves grew under the lash in the South, made a 
continuous and profitable business for at least 
twice that number of freemen in the North. The 
latter, by that species of compromise for which it 
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has hes en dis deena: ‘grasped at the ‘Men's, 
share of the dividends of this commercial part- 
nership. It coveted to sell to the Southern | 
States, far more than it purchased from them. 
If they would only consent to a high protective 
tariff, ‘which would give their market for manu- 
frotares exclusively to the North, anti-slavery 


agitation in the Free States should be put down | 


and extinguished. 
agitator 8 


The mobbing of “ abolition 


and other Northern cities, was a part of this busi- 
ness transaction—a small instalment of the pur- 
chase price of Protection. Each of these acts of 
violence was one of the pieces of silver paid for 
Southern trade. 
thirds of “all the wealth that sinews bought and 
sold’’ have produced on this continent, have ac- 
crued to the States north of Mason and Dixon’s | 
Line, as the pecuniary result of their silent part. | 
nership in the system of human bondage. 

By popular sentiment, commercial partnership, | 
religious communion and legislative action, the 
Free States have lived in guilty complicity with 
the system of slavery from the foundation of the | 
Republic. It is far too late for them to cleanse 
their garments of the stains of that guilt by the 
flames and fumigation of indignant emotion. 
Tears of repentance can only do the work, fol- 
lowed by acts proving it to be sincere and honest. 
It is in vain for them to plead that the seduc- 
tions of the slave power were too strong for their 


love of truth and righteousness ; to charge upon 
the tempter their own lack of virtue. 
of our race ventured to present this plea in ex- 
tenuation of her guilt, and to saddle her sin upon 


The mother 


the serpent. But the God of justice did not ac- 
cept it; nor will He in the case of the Free | 
States against the South. Before His holy eyes, 
before all the civilized communities of mankind | 


around us, their long and aggravated participa- 


tion in slavery has nationalized it: has drawn it 
to the bosom of the whole Union as with a cart 
rope. 


system has been wnsectionalized, and allowed to | 


vast as dark a shadow on the highest hill top of 
Vermont as upon the lowest rice swamp of Caro- 
lina. Before God and man, the North deserves 
to be fined heavily for its dereliction of duty to | 
freedom. It deserves it ric chly, as an act of penal 
justice to humanity. It should be made to pay 
its share of the cost of extinguishing slavery, 
whatever pecuniary expense it may involve. 
Motives of enlightened patriotism, as well as 
of justice and necessity, should unite all sections 
of the republic in the annihilation of its only 
enemy, which endangers its existence, destroys 
its unity, and paralyzes its influence upon the 
rest of the world. All the powers of Europe 
arrayed in arms against the Amcrican Union 
could not subject it to the peril in which it lives 
by fostering in its heart the constant antagonism 
and weakness of slavery. All other 
sectional jealousy and controversy have disap- 


in Boston, New York, Philadelphia | 


Take it all in all, probably two- | 


In view of this wicked complicity, the | 


sources of | and briars, will touch : 
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| peared, ¢ or y have been oudiowel up in : dhis creat 
| seething gulf of discord. There is no ingenuity 
| nor power in human legislation that can silence 
| or stay the tempest of these angry dissensions 
| until their source shall be extinguished. They will 

wax louder and fiercer from year to year, in spite 
| of all compromises and concessions. Slavery will 
go on, “casting up mire and dirt,” and foaming 
with furious contortions under the awakening 
'conscience of the surrounding world. All the 
| efforts to confine it to the space which it now 
\blights with its curse, will only make its rage 
more desperate. More than fifty years of the 
nation’s life have passed away, and we have no 
Union yet. Apparently we are further from it 
than ever. The recent events in Congress and 
in Kansas denote, beyond all foregoing transac- 
| tions, how wide and ‘de ep the abyss has grown 
‘that dividesthe North and South. There are no 
| two independent Powers in Europe seemingly in 

such danger of deadly collision as the ‘se two sec- 
itions of our Republic. Their criminations and 
'recriminations are growing more and more ma- 

| lignant and bitter; and bloodshed and civil wat 
jare threatened, and expected in some quarters, 
| with but a slight show of affliction at the catas- 

|trophe. It would be a mocke ry of every honest 
| conception of political harmony, to call this con- 
| dition of things a union. 

No measure short of the total extinction of 
| slavery can establish a union on this © ontinent 
| worth s aving ; and that is an achievement beyond 

the power of any section, or sectional party, 
though it should enroll in its ranks every voter 
'north of Mason and Dixon’s Line. We never 
|had a greater variety of political organizations 

than at this moment. But not one of them pre- 
| tends to present a plan or platform that shall 
bridge this broad abyss between the North and 
South, and unite them in the oneness of fraternal 
fellowship. Not one of them proposes to put its 
hand upon the only source of the nation’s disease 
|and eradicate it root and branch. ‘“ Non-exten- 
sion”’ will never work out the non-existence 0! 
slavery. It has already gr: sped nearly every 
acre of this continent on which it can live; and 
|has territory enough without Kansas for fifteet 

| millions of slaves, if it were peopled with as 

many of them per square mile as South Carolina 

(To be concluded.) 


A MOTHER’S INFLUENCE.—NEW ENGLAND 
OPERATIVES. 

Thomas H. Benton, of Missouri, in a recent 
speech in New York, made the following Te 
marks : 

“One of those things, carried from the New 
| World to the Old, was a weed which no anima 
of the brute creation will touch, dried or green ; 
ie not even the browsing goat, or the 
rooting hog, or the mule that fe eds ae thistles 
yet man will take it and 
put it into his nose, and fill his mouth with it, 
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and even light a fire under his nose to heat it; which can be found in Congress boarding-houses. 
with. My mother asked me never to use the| I carried my curiosity so far as to ask the mis- 
weed, and I have never touched it from that| tress to take me into the cooking department, 











| . . . . 

time to the present day. She asked me never| that I might see the cooking going on. She 
to game, and I have never gamed ; and I cannot | 
tell, this day, who is winning and who losing in | 


any game that can be played. She admonished | 


me against hard drink; and whatever capacity 
for endurance | may have at present, and what- 






said | had taken her unawares, and I[ told her : 
that was just what I had desired, as I wanted to ee 
see them in their every day course of living. aN 
She opened the door and let me into the kitchen, 
which was cleanly and neat. This was the con- 










ever usefulness [ may attain in life, I attribute} dition of the operatives. And to all this they 
to having complied with her pious and earnest | added leisure for the cultivation of the mind. 
wishes. When seven years of age, she asked| 1 dwell upon all these facts with much plea- 
me not to drink intoxicating liquors, and I made | sure.”’ 

then a resolution of total abstinence, long before 
societies for that purpose were formed. I was| 
an abstinent society at a time when | was the | 
sole constituent member of my own body; and 
that | have adhered to it through all my time, I 

* 


owe to my mother. * * * 








THE OPEN ARCTIC SEA. 





The Boston Traveller publishes the following 

summary of a Lecture by Lieutenant Maury, on 

the Open Sea in the Arctic Zone. The charac- 

In all the useful and ornamental arts, in what | ter and investigations of the Lecturer give weight 
contributes to the advancement and perfection | : 7 


of the human being, New England has gone} tr eget : ‘ 

ahead, and has gone into other parts of the | The lecturer, n commencing, alluded, at some 
Union, giving them education, educated young length, to the various voyages of discovery made 
men to instruct their youths, pious and learned | 2 early ages to different portions of the world, 
persons to fill their pulpits, eminent men in and the many splendid acquisitions made for 
every walk in life, and artisans, who, though | Commerce and ScleEnce, as well as the mode of 
mentioned last, are among the most useful and | ocean navigation at that time. He then noticed 
honorable of the whole. New England has done | the explorations of the frigid zones, and spoke of 
it, and I who have been through her sterile | the existence of open water in the Arctic basin. 
fields have found everywhere, for I have ex- He said an attentive study of the currents of 
amined into everything, an abundance of hospi- | the sea, and a close examination of the laws which 
tality and comfort with which I was before un-| govern the movements of the waters in their 
acquainted. I have gone through their facto-| channels of circulation through the ocean, will 
ries from top to bottom. I have been astonished | lead any one irresistibly to the conclusion that 
at the perfection of their machinery, and have! always, in summer and winter, there must be, 
frequently asked, ‘Did you get that invention | somewhere in the Arctic circle, a large body of 
from Uld England?’ and they would instantly | open water. 

answer, ‘ No, we did that ourselves.’ Notonly Like the air, like the body, the ocean has a - 
was I surprised by the perfection of the ma-| system of circulation for its waters. No other 
chiuery, but also by the cleanliness which per- | hypothesis would explain the fact which observa- 
vaded every department. The rooms are ample, | tions reveal concerning the saltness of the sea, 

























































































and well ventilated in summer and well warmed | and the constituents of sea water. Take speci- 


in winter. The operatives, too, were comely, | 
male and female; and this, too, struck me as [| 
passed through. I made it my business to con- 
verse with them, and with the young women. 
1 found them to be attractive and comely, 
modest without being bashful, confident without 
assurance, and quite intelligent. I went also 
through the boarding-houses, and there all my 
ideas were reversed, for I had before supposed 
that the operatives in New England, as in Old 
England, were living in small, narrow, confined 
and uncomfortable buildings, with poor food. 
But, on the contrary, I found them—I say it 
Without disparagement to anybody—situated as 
well as members of Congress at Washington 
City. They were in large, stately and elegant 
buildings, in long rows, and entered in the 
same manner in which you enter the parlor in 
Washington, by ringing a bell at the entrance. 
In the parlor there was furniture equal to that 





mens of it from the stormy seas of India, from 
the broad Pacific, and long Atlantic, analyze 
them—the analysis gives invariably the same 
result. The proportion of solid matter held in 
solution might differ, but that difference might 
be accounted for by reason of the locality whence 
the specimen was taken. If it came from a region 
where the rains were copious, or where some ma- 
jestic river was pouring its flood into the sea, the 
amount of solid matter held in solution would not 
be as great as in the specimen which came from : 
a rainless region, and where evaporation is rapid ; & 
but the kind of ingredients would be identical ; 




















the difference was only as to quantity, but never aa 
as to quality. Now how was this fact to be ac- oa 
counted for ? iM 

Clearly upon the supposition that there was a ip 








constant intermingling and a perpetual inter- 
change of waters going on between these three 
oceans, their seas, bays and gulfs. 
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The lecturer then proceeded to show the cause 
of the currents of the sea. A cubic foot of water, 
he said, which leaves the Straits of Florida at a 
temperature of 85 degrees, on arriving at the 
frozen regions through the Gulf Stream, does no 
longer measure a cubic foot. It will have wasted 
away by the way; by contraction caused by a 
change in the temperature of some 50 or 60 de- 
grees. It cannot stay there, as it has lost its 
balance, and has thrown the whole ocean out of 
its equilibrium, and the sparks were not more 
prone to fly up than the mass of cold and heavy 
water was to flow off, and to make an effort to 
restore what has been destroyed; and when it 
moves, an equal volume of lighter water comes 
in to take its place. These two forces of heating 
up at the equator, and cooling down at the poles, 
were modified, but not neutralized by other agen- 
cies. 


These agents (which the lecturer enumerated) 


were perpetue ally at work; they produced the 
Gulf Stream, and drew towards its sources moun- 
tains of ice 
oles. 


circumstances which went to prove the flow of 
equatorial waters towards the Arctic basin. In 


this connection he spoke of the great ice-bearing | 
current which comes down through Davis’ Straits, 

strewing the Atlantic with icebergs and sending | 
down a current of cold water between our shores | 


and the Gulf Stream, and which had been traced | 
all the way from Newfoundland to Florida. This | 


was a current of salt water, and if salt water ran | 
out of the polar basin, we know, said Lieut. M., 
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among the marvellous and wonderful works of 
creation. In coming by channels or conduits in 
the depths below, and having the quality of slowly 
receiving heat by conduction, it was enabled to 
convey the cooling streams of the poles to the 
burning climes of the equator. 

Now reverse the case, said the lecturer, by 
supposing the existence of counter-currents of 
warm water towards the polar regions. We know 
that there is at least one current of southern 
water flowing into the Arctic basin through Davis’ 
Straits, because we have often seen it bearing 
icebergs with it against a surface-current ; and 
we had seen De Haven and Kane grapple to the 
bergs thus borne, and make them tow their ves- 
sels against wind and tide tothe North. Suppose 
this out-goiag surface-water should be conveyed 
through some of the hidden paths of the sea into 
the frozen ocean, losing in temperature what the 
cold current gained by the way, and arriving 


| there at about 73 deg., what a hot air chamber 
/it would make upon these frozen waters. 
and myriads of icebergs from the | 


| temperature, as in the case supposed, finds its 
The lecturer also here adduced many facts and 


It was 
not pretended, however, that water of such high 


way into the Arctic ocean, but we know that 
water above the freezing point does go there in 
immense volumes. 

Going in as an under current, and coming out as 
an ice-bearing one, there must be a place some- 
where in those regions where it ceases to go for- 
ward as an under current, rises up and com- 
mences to run out with the ice-flow on the sur- 
face—and there in this pool, at this rising-up 
place, is our boiling spring, the open sea of the 
Arctie ocean; call it sea, if you please—it is 


that salt water must run into it; else, where shall | open water. 


we suppose the salt to come "from? It must 


come from the ocean, for it is sea salt. 


The lecturer, then noticing the various expe- 


The cur- | ditions made to the Arctic Sea, and speaking of 


rent which bears it must be a current of water ; | the water of the open sea seen by Morton, of the 


it must be above the freezing point, and there- | 
fore comparatively warm. 

Now, water, we know, continued the lecturer, 
is one of the worst conductors and best conveyers 
of heat. For the transportation of heat it is three 
thousand times better than air, for it has three 
thousand times the capacity of air for heat. ‘This 
difference in capacity for heat in the power of 
water to convey it is well known. Under-cur- 
rents of cold water are brought from the polar to 
the equatorial seas without changing temperature 
more than seventy degrees by the way. The 
freezing point of sea water is about twenty-eight 
degrees, and in the height of Summer at the 
South, with the temperature of the surface water 
at eighty degrees, water in the depths below has 
been found at thirty-five degrees. 

The water was far below the mean temperature 
of the earth at the latitude in which it was 
found. It could derive its low temperature from 
no other source but cooler latitudes. It came 
down with icebergs from the frozen ocean, and 
was conveyed by some of those secret paths of 
the sea, which we are taught to look upon as 


late expedition, being at a temperature of forty 
degrees, went into a pleasing solution of the in- 
quiry as to how this water, heated up to forty 
degrees, got by the icy barrier of one hundred 
miles between it and the Atlantic, where the 
water was never found to be above twenty-nine 
degrees. 

The supposition most probable to him was, 
that it was carried there by the under-currents. 
The causes of the tides that Morton saw in this 
sea were also noticed, as well as many other in- 
teresting matters, to which a mere report will 
not afford justice. Dr. Kane’s late expedition 
was spoken of in terms of high praise and com- 
mendation, and the various accessions made by 
him to the knowledge of the frozen regions no- 
ticed. In concluding, the lecturer spoke of that 
unexplored open sea in the following pleasing 
strain : 

“In the Arctic basin icebergs are built and 
glaciers launched; there the tides have their 
cradle, and the whales their nursery ; there the 
winds course their circuits, and the currents of 
the sea there wind in the wonderful system of 
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oceanic circulation. There the aurora-borealis , 
is lighted up, and the trembling needle is at rest ; | 
and there, too, through mazes of that mystic | 
circle, forces of great power and influence upon 
the well-being of man are continually at play. 
May we not hope to see those regions explored 
yet 2” 


RECOLLECTION. 


When memory looks back on the record of years, 
Ere reason and feeling decay ; 

Ere the footsteps we leave in this valley of tears 
Are swept by oblivion away,— 5 

‘Tis sweet, when delight has been sober’d by age, 
To glance. on its mirrors again ; 

To glide o’er the clouds of adversity’s page— 
They seem not so desolate then. 


Asthe tempest brings calm; as the hoar frost the spring; 
As the dawning disperses in day ; 

So the sun and the shade of vicissitude fling 
A beautiful light on our way ; 

And passion and rapture, when temper’d by thought, 
No trace but of happiness leave ; 

E’en grief when remember’d, is tranquilly taught 
How vain—how ungrateful—to grieve. 


Life’s briars and roses—its gladness and gloom— 
Do they vanish together? Oh no! 

The flow rets we pick and condense their perfume, 
The weeds to the desert we throw. : 

Like the bee, thoughts fly over the field of the past, 
Finding sweets wheresoever they roam: 

They wander through sunshine and storm, and at last 
Store nought but their honey at home. 


Pledge of Friendship. 


THERE’S WORK ENOUGH TO DO. 
The blackbird early leaves his nest 
To meet the smiling morn, 
And gather fragments for its nest 
From upland, wood and lawn; 
The busy bee, that wings its way 
’Mid sweets of varied hue, 
At every flower would seem to say— 
* There’s work enough to do.” 


The cowslip and the spreading vine, 
The daisy in the grass, 

The snowdrop and the eglantine, 
Preach sermons as we pass. 

The ant, within its cavern deep, 
Would bid us labor too, 

And writes upon its tiny heap— 
“ There’s work enough to do.” 


The planets, at their Maker’s will, 
Move onward in their cars, 

For Nature’s wheel is never still— 
Progressive as the stars! 

The leaves that flutter in the air, 
And summer’s breezes woo, 

One solemn truth to man declare— 
“ There’s work enough to do.” 


Who then can sleep when all around 
Is active, fresh and free? 

Shall man—creation’s lord—be found 
Less busy than the bee? 

Our courts and alleys are the field, 
If men would search them through, 

That best, the sweets of labor yield, 
And “ work enough to do?” 


To have a heart for those who weep, 
The sottish drunkard win ; 

To rescue all the children, deep 
In ignorance and sin; 

To help the poor, the hungry feed, 
To give him coat and shoe, 

To see that all can write and read— 
Is “ work enough to do!” 

The time is short—the world is wide, 
And much has to be done; 

This wondrous earth, and all its pride, 
Will vanish with the snn! 

The moments flit on lightning’s wings, 
And life’s uncertain too; 

We've none to waste on foolish things— 
“There’s work enough to do.” 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreiten IntTELLIGENcE.—The arrival of the Canada 
at Halifax on the 23d ult., furnished Liverpool dates 
to the 12th. The non-arrival of the America, which 
left Liverpool on the 6th, was owing to her having 
encountered a severe storm off Cape Clear, in which 
she suffered so much damage as to be obliged to put 
back to port for repairs. The mails and passengers 
were brought by the Canada. 

The Paris Journal des Debats says that Turkey is 
the only power that has not agreed to another Con- 
ference, but its assent is considered certain. It was 
supposed that the meeting would take place about the 
close of the year. 


Great Britain.—A deputation from Liverpool and 
London had waited upon Lord Clarendon, to ascertain 
what is meant by the British demonstration against 
New Granada. 

Theobald Mathew, the eminent advocate of temper- 
ance, whose labors in Ireland a few years since pro- 
duced such beneficial results, died at Cork on the 9th 
ult. 

Notwithstanding the prospect of the re-assembling 
of the Paris Congress, great activity was said to pre- 
vail in the English dock yards and arsenals, vessels 
and munitions of war being prepared with expedition, 
and every department being put into an efficient state. 

There had been a succession of severe gales in the 
British Channel, and numerous casualties. 

Dr. Livingston, the celebrated African traveller, has 
reached Marseilles, on his way homeward. 

The British government is about to lay a telegraph 
line across the Persian Gulf. 


France.—The Minister of Public Works has just 
presented an elaborate statement of the condition of 
the French railroads, and the sums required next 
year for their continuation; from which it appears 
that there are about 4,038 miles of railroad in opera- 
tion, and about 2,700 in course of construction. The 
sums expended by private railway companies in the 
years 1855 and 1856, have been respectively 430,000,000 
and 458,000,000 francs, while the State has expended 
about 30,000,000 in the two years for the same object. 
In 1851, the expenditures of companies were 50,000,- 
000, and the advances by the State 75,000,000 francs. 
The amount proposed to be raised by companies the 
ensuing year is 214,000,000 francs. 

The Captain and fifteen of the passengers of the 
French steamer Lyonnais, destroyed some time since 
by a collision with another vessel on the Atlantic, 
have been taken into Bordeaux by a vessel which 
had picked them up. 

Commercial affairs were rather more favorable, but 
dissatisfaction was felt because the Bank did not relax 
its rates. Trade was not very active. 


Prussia.—The King had presented the resolution of 
the German Diet on the Neufchatel question to the 
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Great Powers, inviting them to join in a collective de- 
cision, with a view to secure her recognized rights. 
France and Austria, it is said, have advised Prussia 


to abstain from military demonstrations during the | 


pendency of the question, promising at the same time 
to support her views. 

It is reported that Switzerland is about to send an 
agent to Berlin, to explain the reasons for refusing to 
release the prisoners. The King is said not to regard 
the withdrawal of his envoy from Berne as a complete 
rupture of relations with the Federal Council. 

IraLy.—An unsuccessful attempt has been made to 
assassinate the King of Naples. The insurrection in 
Sicily has been suppressed. 

A telegraphic despatch from the French Ambassa- 
dor at Vienna, published in the Paris Moniteur, states 
that the Emperor has removed the sequestrations 
which had been imposed on the estates of emigrants 
from Lombardy, and ninety persons who had been 
condemned in the Italian provinces for political of- 
fences, had received a complete amnesty. 

Persia.—The reported capture of Herat is still 
doubtful, though late accounts tend to confirm it. 
The Beloochees have invaded the Persian territory. 

Cutna.—Dissensions are reported to have broken 
out between the leaders of the rebellion, one of whom 
has been put to death by another. A violent earth- 
quake on the 17th of 8th month destroyed the town of 
Yoo Tching, on the north-western frontier, and some 
neighboring villages, and several hundred persons 
lost their lives, among them a son of the Emperor of 
China. 

AvstraLiA.—tThe latest intelligence is generally of 
a satisfactory nature. Fresh discoveries of gold had 
been made ; silver, copper, tin, iron, slate and marble 
had also been found. Trade was brisk, and the colony 
tranquil and prosperous. 

Mrxico.—The insurrection of Puebla has terminated 
by the surrender of the city to the government forces. 
Several minor attempts of the same kind in various 


places have been suppressed. They were mostly ex- | 


cited by the clergy. 


Domestic.—The bill modifying the law of South 
Carolina relative to colored seamen, substituting con- 
finement on board the ship to which they belong for 
imprisonment on shore, has passed both houses of the 
Legislature. 

Late accounts from Kansas state that the land sale 
at Leavenworth was still proceeding quietly, and ap- 
peared to have produced a more friendly feeling be- 
tween actual settlers of the two parties than had pre- 
viously existed. Some of the moderate pro-slavery 
men have visited Lawrence, and made overtures for 
peace and union on the basis of true popular sove- 
reignty. It was conceded that the acts of the spurious 
legislature ought to be repealed, and the dispute be- 
tween the parties to be referred to a genuine election, 
in which only voters of three months residence should 
vote, and every precaution against fraud should be 
used. It is said thata plan was agreed upon by 
which both parties of genuine residents should unite 
in an appeal to Congress, to pass a bill drawn up on 
this principle. Access to the territory is now unim- 
peded, except by the freezing of the rivers. The Ter- 
ritorial Legislature, recently elected under the spurious 
laws, is to meet at Lecompton early in the present 
month, and the Free State Legislature will meet about 
the same time at Topeka, It is not known whether 
the latter will be interfered with by the territorial 
authorities. 

The excitemefitin Kentucky and Tennessee respect- 
ing a slave insurrection still continues. Several free 
colored men have been hung, and others, with a num- 
ber of slaves, arrested. In some places the slaves are 
not permitted to meet, even for public worship; and 
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, the Mayor of Louisville issued a proclamation, author- 
izing the imprisonment of slaves found absent from 
' their homes after 8 o’clock in the evening, during the 
holidays. At Murfreesborough a mob whipped nearly 
| all the free colored men, and then ordered them to 
leave the town and never return. 
The case of Dred Scott, involving, among other 
questions, the constitutionality of the Missouri Com- 
| promise, which was argued before the | 


. ©. Supreme 
Court last winter, but not decided, has been recently 
re-argued before that tribunal. Scott was held as a 
slave by an officer of the army, who moved with his 
slaves into the Territory where slavery was prohibited 
by that Compromise. Scott was afterwards carried 
back to Missouri, and retained in slavery, and he has 
|now sued for his freedom. The questions argued 
j} at the present term were: Is the free colored muna 
citizen of the United States? Does the temporary 
residence of a master with his slaves in a Free State 
work emancipation? ~ Is the prohibition of slavery by 
act of Congress, especially is the Missouri Compromise, 
| constitutional ? ‘The case, after being ably argued, 
was committed to the Court, but the decision may not 
be rendered till near the close of the term. 

The construction of the towers for the suspension 
bridge over the Uhio at Cincinnati is progressing. The 
| towers, of which both foundations are now laid, 

eighty-six by fifty-two feet at the base, will be two 
| hundred and thirty feet high, and one thousand and 
| six feet apart. The cables will be anchored three 
hundred feet back on each side of the river, pass over 

the tops of the towers, and thus be made to sustain 
| the weight of the bridge. The entire span will there- 

fore be sixteen hundred and six feet—a little short of 
| one-third of a mile. The elevation of the floor at the 
| middle, above low water mark, will be one hundred 
}and twenty-two feet. The great flood of 1832—th 
| 
{ 


» 

| highest on record—rose sixty-two feet above low 

| water; and making allowance even for this, there will 

|remain sixty feet, which is considerably more than 

will be required for the highest steamboat pipes on 

| the river. 

ConGcress.—The Senate was in session only on the 

| 23d and 26th ult. On the former day, it adopted a 
resolution requesting the President to communicate to 
that body such infor mation as he may possess relative 

| to the present condition and prospects of the project 
for au Atlantic telegraph. On the 26th, a resoluuon 
was passed, calling on the Secretary of the Treasury to 
report whether more efficient means cannot be devised 
for the preservation of the lives of persons wrecked 

|on the coasts of New Jersey and Long Island; and 

| whether relief should not be granted to the families 
of thuse who lose their lives in endeavoring to rescue 

| persons from shipwreck. The Senate then adjourned 

| to the 30th. 

| In the House of Representatives, various appropria- 
tion bills were reported from the Committee of Ways 
and Means, and those for the Military Academy and 
invalid Pensions passed the Committee of the W hole. 
The joint resolution from the Senate extending the , 
time when the creditors of Texas may present their 
claims, passed on the 23a. The Senate bill relative 
to foreign coins and the coinage of new cent pieces, 
was reported with amendments ou the 24th, debated 
and postponed for two weeks. The object of the bill 
is to withdraw from circulation the depreciated Mex!- 
can and Spanish coin. ‘The delegate from Minnesota 
introduced a bill authorizing the people of that terri- 
tory to form a Constitution and State government, pre- 
paratory to admission into the Union, On the 20th, 
the Senate bill providing for the compulsory pre-pay- 
ment of postage on all transient priuted matter, was 
passed, with several private bills, and the House 
adjourned to the 30th. 





